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The fifth printing of this Directory—which is con- 
stantly being revised and enlarged—began in THE 
WRITER for January, 1928. The information for it, 
showing the manuscript requirements of the various 
publications listed, is gathered directly from the 
editors of the periodicals. An asterisk preceding the 
name of a periodical indicates that the information 
has had the editor’s “O.K."" Items not so marked are 
as accurate as they can be made, but editorial “O.K.” 
on proof submitted was not received before printing. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it 
is advisable to secure a sample copy. 
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“True Derecrive Mysteries (M), 1926 Broadway, 
New York. $2.50; 25c. John Shuttleworth, 
editor. 


Uses true stories of investigation of crime 
by detectives who handled the cases, news- 
paper men who worked on them, or non- 
professionals who were first-hand observers. 
Material should be written in story form 
rather than as a history of investigation. 
Actual photos of the scenes and principals 
are preferred, with police official by-line. Sets 
length limit at from 2,000 to 8,000 words. 
Pays two cents a word, on acceptance. All 
rights are purchased. 


True Experzences (M), 1926 Broadway, New 
York. $2.50; 25c. Eleanor Minne, editor. 

Uses first-person love and romantic stories. 

Sets length limit for short stories at 5,000 

words; for serials, 25,000 to 50,000 words. 
Pays two cents a word, on acceptance. 


True Romances (M), 1926 Broadway, New York. 
$2.50; 25c. 

Uses fiction of the confessional type, writ- 
ten in the first person, based on truth. Sets 
length limit for short stories at from 1,000 
to 8,000 words; for serials, at from 30,000 
to 60,000 words. Pays two cents a word, on 
acceptance. 


True Story Macazine (M), 1926 Broadway, New 
York. $2.50; 25c. L. M. Hainer, editor. 

A magazine based on the saying, “Truth is 
stranger than fiction.” Features fiction based 
on incidents in life which can be substanti- 
ated by the writer, all written in the first 
person. Sets length limit for short stories at 
5,000 words; for serials, at from 25,000 to 
50,000 words. Pays two cents a word for 
fiction, and two dollars and up for jokes, on 
acceptance. 


Two-Gun Western Srories (M), 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. $2.50; 25c. Samuel Bier- 
man, editor. 


Desires short stories, novels, and novelettes 
with Western background. Taboos rustling 
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as Second Class Mail Matter. 
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Founded 1887. 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Publisher, Virginia C. 


and strong love interest. Humor and mystery 
are especially featured. Sets: length limit for 
short stories at 8,000 words; for novels, at 
25,000 words; and for novelettes, at 15,000 
words, Pays one cent a word for fiction, and 
twenty cents a line for Western verse, on 
acceptance, 


Uniry Macazine (M and W), 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. Charles Fillmore, editor. 
Uses articles on metaphysics and religious 
verse. Sets length limit for articles at from 
1,500 to 2,500 words, and eight to twenty- 
four lines for verse. Pays one cent a word 
and up for articles, and twenty-five cents a 
line for verse, on acceptance. 


U. S. Arm Services (M), 227 Transportation 
Bldg., 177 & H Sts., Washington, D. C. $3.00; 
30c. E, N. Findley, editor. 

Uses constructive aeronautical articles by 
technical or practical students of the prob- 
lems to be solved, and, very rarely, fiction 
with aviation themes. Sets length limit for 
articles at from 1,000 to 3,000 words, buys 
photographs, and pays one cent a word, on 
publication. At present the market is re- 
ported to be overstocked. 


Vanity Fam (M), 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. $4.00; 35c. Frank W. Crowinshield, 
editor. 

Uses sophisticated stories of love and in- 
trigue, satirical and witty articles comment- 
ing on tendencies or situations in general. 
Sets length limit at 2,000 words. Pays $75 
up for articles, on acceptance. 


*Vincinta Quarterty Review (Q), University, 
Va. $3.00; 75ce. Stringfellow Barr, editor. 
A general magazine of literature and dis- 


cussion. In the market for articles on cur- 
rent topics in politics, social questions, the 
arts and sciences, literary studies, essays, 
poetry, and occasional fiction. Seldom uses 
more than two or three stories a year. There 
is a demand for well-written, carefully 
thought out articles on subjects of timely 
interest from 3,000 to 4,000 words. Length 
limit for general articles, 2,000 to 5,000 words. 
Poetry should not exceed seventy-five lines, 
and shorter lyrics are preferred. Pays five 
dollars a page of 350 words for prose; fifty 
cents a line for poetry, on publication. Serial 
rights are purchased. 


*Watiace’s Farmer & Iowa Homesreap 
Des Moines, Iowa. $1.00; 5c. 
lace, editor. 

Uses only agricultural matter. Articles 
should be from 1,000 to 2,000 words, on corn 
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Building the Juvenile Sertal 


By Trentwett Mason WuirtE 


From his varied experience as author of a number of books, as 
Assistant Editor of D. C. Heath and Company, and as State 
University Extension Lecturer on the Short Story, Mr. White 
writes the first of a number of forthcoming articles as Contribut- 


ing Editor of Tue Writer. 


OO infrequently do writers of juvenile 

fiction recognize that the multiple- 
part story for boys and girls ten to six- 
teen years old demands a machinery and 
technique peculiarly its own. The serial 
is not a long short story. It is not pre- 
cisely a juvenile novel. It has qualities 
of both and certain features of neither. 
While a juvenile novel may lend itself 
to successful magazine serialization, a 
serial, paradoxically enough, does not 
always do so well between boards. By 
cautious editorial proportioning, a book 
may be broken up, without reference to 
chapter divisions, into satisfactory serial 
installments. If the process is reversed 
and a story written primarily for mag- 
azine publication has its parts assembled 
to form a book, the results are not always 
so happy. As opposed to the well-inte- 
grated and smooth-flowing juvenile novel, 
the book serial has, among other diffi- 
culties, the awkwardness of moving 
through sharply demarcated dramatic 
units, each apparently almost complete 
in itself. In other words, the installment 
divisions still show. This single fact 
suggests a fundamental difference between 
the serial and the juvenile novel. A 


thoughtful examination of the multiple- 
part story brings to light other individual 
characteristics which imply that the 
serial may be, after all, a specialized 
fiction form and as such demand special- 
ized treatment and technique. 

Serial subjects are little different from 
those employed in the long story and the 
juvenile novel. They must lend themselves 
easily to the graphic presentation of a 
problem or situation which is intrinsically 
important and worth while to young 
readers. An investigation of the subjects 
that boys enjoy most has brought to light 
the following list arranged im order of 
popularity: adventure, mystery, athletics, 
sports, animal, and business, with senti- 
mental romance and character trailing far 
behind. Most juvenile magazines prefer 
their stories to be done either for boys or 
girls. The problem of building yarns with 
the sex situation skilfully handled and 
graded to the juvenile and adolescent is 
a hard one, and unless it is done abso- 
lutely soundly, it had better be avoided 
completely. The character story, as such, 
is not popular with the youth of today. 
The preachy, obviously didactic tale 
usually strangles itself with its long, 
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sanctimonious tentacles. Naturally, every 
well-written juvenile serial should possess 
character-building qualities — courage, 
perseverance, loyalty, honor, good-sports- 
manship—but they must never be pla- 
carded or flaunted flamboyantly in the 
reader’s face. 

Suppose the writer has chosen one of 
these previously mentioned subjects— 
what then? His next job is to determine 
the theme of his narrative. Theme may 
be defined as the germ, the substance, the 
basic story idea. Out of it the tale 
develops in terms of characters, setting, 
action, and atmosphere. While it is a 
truism to say that the theme should be 
arrestingly different, it somehow must be 
forever repeated that those serials which 
build great reputations for their authors 
have a marked individualism that is signifi- 
cant. The yarn with a new twist of 
personality, an unusual angle of emo- 
tional appeal, a novel or ingenious method 
of presentation, is frequently found to owe 
its success to the originality of its funda- 
mental idea—the theme. 

Now with the subject in hand and the 
raison d’étre of the serial crystallized in 
the theme, the writer determines next the 
plot scheme he is to follow. “Plot” is, 
after all, merely the pattern or design of 
the story, and it depends pretty much 
upon the nature of the theme. In the 
character tale, the plot may be extremely 
simple, since the incidents themselves 
which prove or test the character of the 
chief actor are not to form the principal 
interest. His reactions to them, rather, 
make the story. In the mystery story, 
the plot must be intricately and skilfully 
wrought, with the reader’s attention fo- 
cussed upon the perfectly-fitting units that 
complete the design of the problem upon 
its solution. Character, as such, in this 
sort of yarn is generally subordinated to 
dramatic incident and atmospheric effect. 

So far the serial resembles other fiction 
forms almost exactly. Now while plot is 








Tivie ——————— 


being considered, we are come to the 
first of the serial’s own characteristics. 
The story must not be considered alone 
as an entity, but also as a series of 
dramatic units. Each of these units should 
conclude with something which may be 
called a dramatic “come-on,” that will 
encourage the reader to keep his interest 
simmering until the next unit arrives. 
The installment ends upon a crisis, the 
solution or answer to which is withheld 
to be used as an opening for the following 
chapter. Most juvenile magazines use a 
summary of previous installments to in- 
troduce successive ones, and these are 
usually office-written. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the “Story So Far” plan is not 
employed and one of two methods is fol- 
lowed: the author catches up in a brief 
introductory sentence or two the situation 
of the characters as the previous install- 
ment has left them. The yarn then goes 
on. Again the review may be omitted, and 
the reader is encouraged thus to buy back 
numbers to find out what has happened. 

As a result of the serial being divided 
into dramatic units, it has a tempo pecul- 
iarly its own. Each installment is built 
very much like a single short story, so far 
as mechanical elements are concerned. 
The unit has, therefore, its own pace, 
which must not alone reflect the events 
immediately at hand, but also fit into 
the tempo scheme of the entire story. 
Generally the serial moves much more 
rapidly than the juvenile novel. Not only 
do its installments have within themselves 
a swift rising action, but the complete tale 
gives an impression of progressing with 
an increasing celerity toward a sure, a 
definite conclusion. 

Characterization in the serial is a 
matter to receive special attention. Since 
more actors are likely to be found in the 
multiple-part tale than in the short story, 
there appears the problem of drawing 
each of them sharply enough to give 
them individuality. The juvenile novel 
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has time to do this gradually and fully. 
Infrequently of book-length, the serial 
must sketch its principals with careful 
haste, accentuating predominant char- 
acteristics so that the reader’s memory 
may retain a sharp picture over the inter- 
vening week or month. The serial uses 
only absolutely necessary characters and 
keeps them constantly employed. The 
writer must be careful that the hero is 
never lost sight of; even if he must be 
physically out of the picture temporarily, 
the story should not fail to make clear 
that it is about him that the narrative is 
woven. 

Setting and atmosphere must be handled 
without an overloading of detail or repeti- 
tion. There is no skimping of necessities, 
but meticulous and over-adjectived static 
scene pictures are out of step with the 
constantly forward-moving tale. Do not 
misunderstand these suggestions. Char- 
acter, setting, and atmosphere are not 


to be done in a hasty, slash-of-pen 


manner. The serial does not race for- 
ward so rapidly that it neglects artistry 
or subtlety. It is rather the well-done 
motion-picture as compared with the 
portrait in oils. Many of the details 
flash by almost unnoticed, but the signifi- 
cance of the whole is unmistakable. 

Suppose we ask a well-known writer 
for his ideas on serial building. Russell 
Gordon Carter, creator of a score or more 
of boys’ books, of innumerable serials and 
short stories, author of the prize-winning 
juvenile novel, “Three Points of Honor,” 
in 1929, and of the well-known juvenile 
of this season, “The King’s Spurs,” has 
written the following comment especially 
for this article: 

“The chief difference between the juve- 
nile novel and the juvenile serial, as I 
understand the two types, appears to be 
a matter of breadth and fullness. The 
novel is a thing of bone and sinew and 
flesh; the serial has little more than the 
bone and sinew. ‘For the sake of action,’ 


says the magazine editor, ‘let the flesh go! 
We do better without it.’ And the flesh 
does go! It is either left off in the writ- 
ing or, if the story happens to have beer 
written for book publication, it is stripped 
off in the revision. 

“Novels of mine, printed as serials, 
have been thoroughly stripped of their 
flesh. At the command of editors I my- 
self have sometimes done the stripping. 
Just what do we mean by ‘flesh’? The 
flesh of a novel, as I see it, is that part 
which can be removed without hindering 
the working out of plot. It may consist 
of dialogue, description, characterization, 
historical background, unessential action. 

“Several years ago, in a_ published 
article, I ventured the following observa- 
tion: ‘Any story that is interesting 
enough to make a good book is interest- 
ing enough to serialize.’ That is a radical 
statement, and I am aware that few 
editors will agree with it; but it was my 
belief during the half-dozen years that 
I served on the editorial staff of a juvenile 
magazine, and, broadly speaking, it is my 
belief now. Looking back, over those 
half-dozen years, I recall that the most 
popular serials we printed were the ones 
that were written naturally, as novels are 
written. Some of them appeared between 
covers afterward. I think the reason for 
their popularity was this: although most 
of them had to be cut to fit space, they 
were stories of breadth and fullness, and 
were not dependent largely upon action 
for interest. They had their leisurely 
moments. In short, they had bone and 
sinew, and flesh. 

“IT appreciate the value of action in 
maintaining interest in a magazine story 
from month to month, but I think there 
is something more valuable, the worth of 
which is often neglected. That thing is 
characterization. What the hero does 
we may forget. What he is stays with 
us—much longer than a month. Boys, I 
am sure, would follow “Robinson Crusoe” 
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in serial form principally because of the 
fascinating character of the hero; but a 
great deal that helps to give us the 
rounded character of the man is mere 
flesh, and editors would strip it off in 
serializing the story. 

“These words of mine are hardly a full 
defence of the view I hold that a good 
novel is by its very nature serial. There 
are complexities of magazine publishing 
that raise questions—more questions than 
can be answered in so limited a space as 
this.” 

Now what does the magazine editor 
have to say about all this? He is the man 
who receives thousands of letters yearly 
from boys and girls all over the world; 
and from these letters he learns what 
young people want. He tempers these 
requests and suggestions with his maturer 
views of life—never losing the juvenile’s 
angle of it—and demands of his serial 
writers stories which keep pace with life 
today. Here is Clayton Holt Ernst’s 
comment on serials written specifically for 
this discussion. Mr. Ernst, editor-in- 
chief of The Open Road for Boys mag- 
azine, one of the three great juvenile 
monthlies, a writer himself of a number 
of boys’ books and serials, says: 

“Of necessity the juvenile novel and 
the serial are two different forms of 
fiction. The book may be read casually, 
laid down and picked up at the reader’s 
convenience. Not so is it with the serial. 
Here is a story with a week or a month 
intervening between parts. Each serial 
installment must have its characters so 
built by the author that they will stand 
out sharply and intensified. The reader’s 
impression must be so strong that he can- 
not forget during the lapse of time. The 
installment climax must be vivid enough 
to hold over. 

“The book reader has the entire story 
in his hand. He may, if he wishes, know 
its consummation instantly by ruffling 
through the pages. While he demands a 


en 





rising interest in the narrative, he does 
not find himself left palpitating at the 
end of a chapter without the possibility 
of knowing the answer to it all. It takes 
clever writing to build serial installments 
so that the reader retains a conscious 
desire to know what happens until the 
next issue of the magazine arrives. It is 
true, of course, that all serials are not 
packed with action, but there must be a 
feeling of definite progress in order to 
keep the installment-to-installment inter- 
est. The Open Road serials are generally 
action stories, since our readers demand 
them.” 

Let us suppose that the author has 
written his serial, submitted it to a 
magazine, and had it published. Suppose 
now that he decides to sell it as a book. 
When his serialized yarn reaches the 
juvenile book editor’s desk, it faces sharp 
scrutiny. Miss Lucile Gulliver, juvenile 
editor of Little, Brown and Company, 
writes the following paragraphs especially 
for this article: 

“A novel, intended for book publica- 
tion, is likely to be a more artistic work 
if it is written first as a novel than as a 
secial. In the one case, it is planned as 
a unit and made to move either in a swift 
or a leisurely fashion and always with 
accumulative force, toward a conclusion. 
In the other case, the work is a sectional 
product, and while it must move toward 
a single climax, it must fall at more or 
less regular intervals into sub-climaxes, 
and it must always move swiftly in order 
to hold the magazine reader’s interest 
from month to month, since it is supposed 
that such a reader’s interest will be held 
only by story element and not by literary 
form. 

“The novel form may be marked by all 
qualities of both forms, whereas, the serial 
is a story primarily and will rarely be 
permitted the literary qualities which the 
longer novel form may have. For these 
reasons, certain fine tales do not make 
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good serials, and many serials fail in book 
form—unless the serial form is embellished 
before book publication—because they 
lack a uniform and polished effect. In 
either the work must be revised to make 
it successful in the other form.” 

The critic who examines both the mag- 
azine serial and the published book is in 
an excellent position to comment upon the 
two fictions forms. Dr. John Clair Minot, 
literary editor of the Boston Herald, one 
time an editor of the late Youth’s Com- 
panion, himself an author of boys’ and 
girls’ stories, makes the following state- 
ment for inclusion in this article: 

“The serial written with magazine 
publication in mind is constructed with 
a climax to each installment and a regu- 
larly rising action which reaches its most 
important peak at the conclusion of the 
tale. It takes editorial treatment to re- 
build the continuity—if the serial is 
brought out as a book—so that the 
installment breaks do not show with dis- 
turbing and awkward results. A number 
of such books come to my desk and I can 
detect them almost immediately. There 
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is as much good writing to be found in 
serials as in juvenile novels, but each form 
should be kept in its own field.” 

Space prevents detailing further sug- 
gestions, but a concluding word of warn- 
ing must be given. Be careful of taboos. 
Parents, teachers, librarians, all ask that 
juvenile fiction avoid the following sub- 
jects: sex, late adolescent social problems, 
alcohol, insanity, drugs, major diseases, 
blood and thunder when gory details and 
brutality are at all in focus, mawkishness, 
physical disability (paralysis, bodily de- 
formity, etc.), profanity, vulgarity, un- 
necessarily full ungrammatical dialogue. 
Length also may militate against the 
story. Serials are seldom shorter than 
twenty thousand words (except in mag- 
azines for the very young), or longer 
than sixty thousand words. 

A final word. The fact that you may 
once have been a boy or girl yourself does 
not predicate your ability to write fiction 
for juveniles. Keep away from the prob- 
lem unless you know youth as a youth. 
The juvenile reader detects the difference 
instantly. 


OnE Ciimatic SITUATION 
“In the short story a trait is‘ frequently chosen for exploitation in a 


single climatic situation. 
climatic incident. 
situations. 


Maupassant’s ‘A Coward’ reveals cowardice in one 
Or, the trait may be emphasized through a series of 
Fanny Kemble Johnson’s ‘The Persistent Little Fool’ reveals 


in a series the persistence of Bina, whose ruling trait brings the story to a 


fine climax. 


“The experienced writer knows that his characters must dress in character, 





talk in character, act in character, knows that all phases of character must be 
harmonious with the end sought. Yet even after he has developed scenes, 
in which life-like characters properly take their parts, he may fail to move 
his reader. It may not be necessary to affect the reader greatly: a mild 
wonder, a merely curious interest may be sufficient. If, however, he wishes 
to make a strong appeal or challenge, how is he to do so? 

“I have before me a letter from the author of a Memorial Day story 
published in 1930. He says, ‘I was weeping when I finished it.’ This state- 
ment he offered in response to my telling him it had drawn from me un- 
expected tears. With such a writer, it would seem, to feel an emotion is 
sufficient to arouse that emotion in others. In pathologic phraseology, he 
infects the reader, or the reader catches the feeling through contagion. 
Another author, through his own feeling, may overplay his effect and 
produce mawkishness or sentimentality. What is sentiment, moreover, to one 
generation may be sentimentality for the succeeding generation. Still a 
third writer feels the emotion of his characters, understands its springs, 
and through the combination of feeling and knowledge, moved and yet 
restrained, he influences his reader. O. Henry illustrates this double prompt- 
ing in ‘The Plutonian Fire. ”—Blanche Colton Williams. 
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Verse Writing 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


Tuis ts the first article in a series on versification by a writer 


who doubtless needs no introduction to our readers. 


Miss Davies 


is the author of several books of poetry, and her verse and poems 
appear in most of the leading magazines. 


RITING poetry is the happiest way 

to make a living. In some cases, the 
better the poetry, the less it pays; so the 
poet who wants to make money should 
learn to write verse for that purpose, 
and write his poetry without thought of 
reward. 

Poetry and verse writing are as differ- 
ent as poetry and bricklaying. Verse 
writing is a craft, with rules and short 
cuts and tricks, where knowing how 
wins sure success. Poets are born, but 
verse writers are made. To attempt to 
teach poets would be presumptuous. I 
am not attempting that. We each write 
our own poetry as we feel. But it is 
possible to teach some of the tricks of the 
trade to persons who have a talent and a 
wish to write verse. 

My own belief is that all children are 
poets; all people are poets. Verse is a 
safety valve, a joy to oneself, and a grace- 
ful means of making friends. Every one 
should try writing poetry simply for the 
sheer pleasure of expressing himself. And 
if verse can give you delight and money, 
too, it is certainly worth learning how to 
increase the joy and secure the pay. 

Practice writing verse as untiringly as 
a musician practices his own particular 
brand of scales. This will improve your 
technique and also heighten your suscepti- 
bility to creative moods. The subconscious 
can be trained to write much of our verse 
for us. But that subject needs more 
space, so we will not enlarge upon it now. 
Practice and revise. Read your verse 


I 


aloud. After you have written a hundred 
poems for your own wastebasket, you may 
write one good enough for the editor’s. 
Much of your practice work you will 
destroy, naturally, but out of it will come 
a few good poems. And you will wear 
away that triteness and amateurishness 
that all beginners except geniuses have. 
And we are not, in this series, speaking 
to geniuses, 

Read poetry constantly. Read Keats 
and Shelley and all the classics. Homer 
and A. E. Housman will help you—per- 
haps equally. Steep yourself in the 
classics—but not exclusively. Study the 
best of the living poets, and read all to- 
day’s verse that you enjoy. Don’t force 
yourself to read poets who bore you. 
Read for delight. If you are aiming for 
salable verse at the moment, then do not 
neglect studying all the verse, over a 
period of several months, in any magazine 
to which you are trying to sell. 

Some beginners seem to believe that 
sentimental words that rhyme make 
poetry, and that their own private emo- 
tions interest the world. They may form 
a diary, but the public doesn’t want it— 
unless it is presented in a form that 
intrigues them. It must thrill. It has to 
be vibrant. And since appeal is directed 
at the emotions, it must move the reader 
emotionally or else it fails in its purpose. 
The writer must have something to say 
and say it in as new a manner as possible. 
A poem must be compelling, have power 
and strength, or else it must appeal to 
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the heart. Life must be presented from 
a fresh and individual angle, and it is our 
job to learn to do it. 

Whatever you feel, write it, in the 
form that naturally occurs to you. Don’t 
pick and choose then. Get it down while 
the idea is white-hot. Then look it over, 
with certain questions in mind, revise, cut 
it to the quick. 

The aspiring writer of verse must keep 
constantly in mind the following ten 
points: 

1. Theme 

2. Last line 
First line 
Title 
Originality of treatment and phras- 
ing; cutting out trite phrases. 

6. Length of poem 

7. Universal popular appeal 

8. Beauty 

9. Unity 

10. Suitability to the magazine to 
which it is sent. 

In real poetry, theme is not of primary 
consequence. Breathless phrases of beauty, 
symbolic metaphors and allusions, and 
many other elements are of far greater 
importance. But in selling verse to a 
magazine, a new theme, freshly treated 
in ordinary terminology, has more than a 
fighting chance to break down the sales 
resistance of a hard-boiled editor, while 
a literary restatement in the traditionally 
poetic manner, however beautifully writ- 
ten, will rarely open the purse strings of 
a publication. 

Now as to the concrete application of 
each of these tenets: 

1. Theme. Must be original. 

2. Last line. This is the most impor- 
tant—your punch line. It should either 
be a climax or a denial of the built-up 
approach which is the body of the poem. 

3. First line. Make it arresting. 

4. Title. Should be short, attention- 
getting, or melodious and beautiful. 

5. Rigorously cut all trite phrases and 
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words and metaphors, and substitute 
fresh ones, 

6. Continue the elimination process by 
omitting lines or stanzas until the weak 
parts of the poem have been deleted. 

7. Avoid anything that might annoy 
certain groups of people. Write some- 
thiag thousands will clip for their scrap- 
books—something that fits the readers’ 
own daily life. 

8. Use words and phrases with melo- 
dious sounds. 

9. Have only one main idea. 

10. Write not to please yourself, but 
the editor. Visualize your poem in his 
pages. Does it click or clash? 

The easiest form for the beginner—and 
for anybody—is the simple lyric, of 
twelve or sixteen lines. Read Burns’ 
“My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rese,” and 
then write a little song in the same meter. 
Or choose any simple, iambic, short poem 
with lines of about that length. Don’t 
try to rhyme all the lines. Rhyme only 
the second and fourth lines of each of 
your four-line stanzas. 

After your poem is finished, first read 
it aloud. Iron out the awkward places 
revealed by this process. Look over it for 
meter—it must be meaterially perfect— 
and meter is nearer arithmetic than in- 
spiration. Any one who can add six and 
four can make verse metrically perfect. 

The matter of meter, beat, rhythm, 
needs a particular chapter. There are 
little technical tricks which are easy to 
learn. At first, simply read your verse 
aloud, in an exaggeratedly singsong, 
monotonous manner, to see if it flows 
evenly. After reading it aloud yourself, 
have a friend, or, better still, an enemy, 
who has not heard your version, read it 
aloud again to you. You are apt, of 
course, to slur over some words and hold 
others to make the poem read smoothly, 
while a stranger does not do so. 

However, meter is not the most vital 
consideration in your work. The first and 
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most important thing that you have to 
sell is the idea which your verse contains. 

In course of construction, the most 
important point, the last line, should 
receive first attention. 

Poe, in “The Raven,” wrote his climax, 
the seventh stanza, first, and then wrote 
up to, and away from, his central domi- 
nating idea. 

Certain of the country’s most success- 
ful verse writers have told me that they 
write their last line first. This is an easy 
method of being sure of a climax, because 
you can then build your whole poem up 
to the last line. This method is espe- 
cially successful in humorous or light 
verse. 

The last line is the line that lingers in 
the reader’s memory. It should be a 
memorable line. If it is not memorable, 
it must be worked over until it is. A 
weak first line is one of the worst faults 
in a beginner’s work. The reader feels 
let down. 

In light verse, an O. Henry ending, an 
unexpected twist, often saves the day. 
Instead of the final line being a logical 
conclusion to all that goes before, it can 
be an exact contradiction—the thing you 
least expected. 

The first line of a poem is second only 
in importance to the last line. The first 
line, especially the first phrase, or the 
first three words often strike the keynote. 
They should be arresting, original; they 
should make it impossible for the reader 
to turn the page without finishing the 
poem. 

The title should advertise the lines 
which follow it. It should be brief, 
original, and appeal to the reader’s imagi- 
nation. 

The most glaring fault is the use of 
trite words, phrases, and metaphors. It 
is an easily remedied fault. Simply cross 
out hackneyed bits mercilessly. 

You will often find that one of your 
stanzas is weaker than the rest. Cross it 
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out. The omission will strengthen the 
poem. 

Carefully refrain from airing your own 
prejudices. The poem the editor wants 
is the one that will be liked, or, if possible, 
be loved, by the majority of his readers. 

Universal appeal is the editor’s cry. 
We should write something that the 
laborer in the street, the clerk in the office, 
the housewife, and the shop girl will enjoy. 

It is important to employ original or 
startling or beautiful phrases. And more 
important than that, resolutely cross 
out all phrases that have not these 
qualities. If you have fifteen original 
lines and one trite line, your poem is not 
a good one. Keep working over that six- 
teenth line until it, too, is original. 

Those would-be “poets” whose rever- 
ence for their own verse forbids them to 
better it, are only writing their own rejec- 
tion slips. 

The strength of the impression is in 
the unity of the impression. When you 
employ more than one idea, each idea robs 
the others. 

Poe had a theory that no poem should 
exceed one hundred and twenty-five lines, 
on the assumption that the reader would 
tire of more. For the magazine of today, 
one hundred and twenty-five lines is about 
one hundred lines too long. Except for 
page poems, the long poem has but little 
chance. 

Short verses can fit into the make-up 
of any publication, so they are naturally 
easier to place. Sixteen lines is the 
favorite length with some editors, four 
lines with others. Twelve and eight lines 
are also good. Several magazines refuse 
all verse over twenty-four lines. Read the 
market reports. 

In subject matter as well as length, the 
effort should fit the magazine. 





Miss Davies will be glad to have readers ask 
questions, state their difficulties, and suggest what 
phases of verse-writing they prefer to have dis- 
cussed in these articles. Address all inquiries to 
Tue Writer. 
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Writing to Sell 


By Maurice L. Simons 


Tue author is head of the publishing department of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg and Company. 


| ae ee frequently come to me to ask 
if I would advise them to take up 
writing as a means of livelihood, devoting 
their entire time and energies to the 
production of fiction and other forms of 
writing. 

That is a question which is easy to 
ask and hard to answer. Many men and 
women, thousands of them in fact, do 
earn their living by writing. Some at- 
tain fame. Certainly no work is more 
fascinating or more deeply appeals to 
the inner emotions. Few callings have a 
right to share, with the author, the center 
of the stage of life. 

Nevertheless, we must consider litera- 
ture, for the time being at least, as a 
commodity, viewing it both from a com- 
mercial and an artistic standpoint. 

If you are not self-supporting, I should 
not recommend that you launch your little 
craft upon the sea of literature, unless 
you have an anchor ready to cast to 
windward, with a good, stout cable to 
hold it. Many of our most successful 
writers hold salaried positions and, there- 
fore, are not obliged to butter their bread 
with their pens. Paul Leach, staff writer 
of the Chicago Daily News, is a good 
example. But he did not take up the 
writing of “That Man Dawes” as a side 
issue. To him it was an extra duty. 

Now let us touch upon some selling 
problems as experienced by publishers. 

Experience has taught me that short, 
snappy titles are the best. The shorter 
the better. Thousands of books owe a 
portion of their success to brief, meaning- 
ful titles. Many others can attribute 
their failures to long, unsuitable titles. 
Recently a man long established in the 
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upper circles of the publishing business 
told me that, in his opinion, it was just 
as difficult to secure an outstanding title 
as it was to find an outstanding manu- 
script. And I am inclined to agree with 
him. 

Looking over the “best sellers” of the 
last six months, we find that five of them 
—‘Seed,” “Chances,” “Parties,” “Exit,” 
and “Cimarron”—had one-word titles. 
On the other hand, “A Lantern in Her 
Hand,” the longest title in a list of 
twenty-five “best sellers,” was unfortu- 
nately near the end of the list. 

Speaking of long titles, can you imagine 
my amazement at receiving recently a 
manuscript bearing the title, “Drama and 
the Theater from Ancient Times to the 
Present Day in All Countries of the 
World”? 

After selecting a suitable title, the next 
step an author usually takes is to 
produce the manuscript. Right here I 
want to mention that, in spite of the fact 
that book publishers spend a great deal 
of time, money, and energy attempting to 
keep their authors in a happy and con- 
tented state, comparatively few authors 
bother to keep their publishers in a like 
condition. And it is so easy. Publishers 
are grateful, pathetically so, for any little 
gesture of kindness. One kind gesture 
which I wish all authors would make is 
to send in neatly prepared manuscripts, 
typewritten double space on one side of 
full-size paper, with good, wide margins. 
How publishers would appreciate that! 

Few people realize that publishing is 
essentially merchandising. The mer- 
chandising of a book follows a very 
definite program. After the manuscript 
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has been accepted, it must be manufac- 
tured into a book, distributed to the 
booksellers, who act as the contact be- 
tween the publisher and the bookbuyer, 
then advertised and given publicity, in 
order that sales may result. Each part 
bears a direct relation to the others. If 
a greater amount of money is spent on 
royalty to the author, then less must be 
used for advertising or manufacturing. 

In following this program, the pub- 
lisher must see that the strictest economies 
are practiced in every department, other- 
wise he may actually lose money on his 
books. When it costs the publisher $1.15 
to produce a book and place it on the 
shelf of a bookstore and the bookseller 
pays only $1.20 for the same book, you 
can readily understand why millionaire 
book publishers are as scarce as fricasseed 
mocking birds’ tongues. Unless a book 
sells well enough to warrant reprinting 
a fairly large quantity, the publisher 
stands to lose considerable money, even 
if the entire first edition is sold within a 
year or two. 

If the profits on $2.00 books are so 
small, how, then, can a profit be made on 
75-cent books? These reprints are se- 
lected from lists of proved money-makers. 
Their cost may be roughly computed as 
follows: the author contents himself with 
a flat royalty of five cents a copy, instead 
of the usual ten per cent. royalty which 
he receives on the original edition; the 
trade discount decreases to about thirty 
cents a copy; the reprint publisher pays a 
rental of five cents a copy for the printing 
plates; the original edition having pre- 
viously been extensively advertised, the ex- 
pense to the reprint publishers under this 
head is relatively small; the large editions 
bring the manufacturing costs down to 
a minimum, about ten cents a copy; thus 
we see that as much as twenty-five cents a 
copy is left for profit and a nominal over- 
head. 

For fifty-six years the author and pub- 
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lisher are protected by copyright in the 
United States. This is made up of a 
first term of twenty-eight years and a 
renewal of the same length of time, which 
may be taken out by the author, his heirs 
or assigns, or the publisher and his heirs 
or assigns. In the event that Interna- 
tional Copyright is desired, the book 
must be registered with the Commissioner 
of Patents in Canada, which is a member 
of the Berne Copyright Convention, con- 
sisting of about fifty nations of the world. 
Registration in Canada automatically 
gives protection in all the other countries 
for the same period of time as in the 
United States, that is, fifty-six years. Of 
course, this is all based upon the supposi- 
tion that the book will live longer than, 
say, six months. 

And speaking of six months, do you 
know that is the duration of life of the 
average novel? There is a lapse of only 
about sixty days between its first appear- 
ance and its entry into the ranks of “best 
sellers,” if it is so destined. Of course 
there are exceptions to this rule. 

“The Story of San Michele” was one 
of these exceptions. It was published in 
England about two years ago with in- 
different success. Dutton’s of New York 
imported five hundred copies, which they 
sold to booksellers in New York City, 
about a year ago. Further reprintings 
became necessary to take care of the 
increasing demand. To shorten a long 
story, thirty-seven reprintings of “The 
Story of San Michele,” totalling well 
over 100,000 copies, were sold in the 
period of a year. 

“The Bridge of San Luis Rey” is an- 
other instance. That was kicked around 
from one publisher to another. Finally, 
it found a champion in Mr. Albert Boni, 
much to the disgust of the entire staff 
of Boni & Liveright. A 2,000-copy edi- 
tion was published, however, and, during 
several months of listlessness and inactiv- 
ity, Mr. Boni was the butt of all the “I 
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told you so’s” which were rampant around 
his offices. Then, quite suddenly, the book 
began to sell hke wildfire and the 2,000 
copies ran up to 200,000 copies and over, 
before any one knew what it was all about, 
all of which caused other publishers to 
begin kicking themselves. 

There’s a rather odd story connected 
with “The Specialist.” You know most 
of it was in Chick Sales’ act which he 
performed as he toured the vaudeville 
circuits throughout the country. Finally, 
after several years, he reached St. Louis. 
Two young fellows, one the circulation 
manager and the other the advertising 
manager of a local newspaper there, de- 
cided to see if Chick Sales was really as 
good as people were saying. (Missouri 
is the ‘Show-Me State.”) They were so 
enthused over his act that they went back 
stage and asked him if he’d ever con- 
sidered writing his act and putting it out 
in book form. With youthful exuberance, 
they convinced Sales that a short, humor- 
ous book written by himself would “go over 
big.” Then and there the Specialist Pub- 
lishing Company was formed. Chick 
Sales later furnished the manuscript and 
thereupon proceeded to forget all about 
it. A short time later a small edition of 
“The Specialist” was published and soon 
exhausted, although nothing had been 
done in the way of advertising. In a 
very short period of time the reprintings 
were numbering 100,000 each and, before 
long, the manuscript which Chick Sales 
had forgotten was nearing the million 
mark, 

I wonder how many of you have heard 
about the seventh wonder of the publish- 
ing world, “Of Human Bondage,” by W. 
Somerset Maugham? It was published in 
1915 and then almost wholly forgotten 
for about ten years, until in 1925, with- 
out previous notice, it landed in the “best- 
seller” lists. Why or how, no one knows. 
It is, I reiterate, the Seventh Wonder of 
the Book Publishing World. 
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Timeliness is often the reason for the 
success of a book. Many books which 
would otherwise be mediocre, ride in on 
the crest of a wave of publicity to an 
astonishing success. There’s Al Capone, 
for example. His name appeared on the 
front page of every metropolitan news- 
paper in the country and has been for 
the past months. Into the midst of all 
this priceless publicity stepped Fred 
Pasley of the Chicago Tribune with his 
book, “Al Capone.” And, as was to be 
expected, “Al Capone” leaped from the 
front page of every metropolitan news- 
paper to the “best-seller” list on the 
literary page of the same newspapers. 

Closely allied with these miracles of 
publishing are the incomes of the favored 
few. All of us, at one time or another, 
have wondered how much some of our 
most famous authors receive in royalties. 
Perhaps I can answer a few of your ques- 
tions. Edgar Rice Burroughs is collect- 
ing about $50,000 a year from his 
“Tarzan” stories. The ape man certainly 
paid him well. Erich Maria Remarque, 
who wrote “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” has taken in over a million dollars 
from his book, which was translated into 
about sixteen languages. Then there are 
his motion-picture royalties as well. 

Apparently good mystery stories are 
profitable, because E. Phillips Oppenheim 
and Mary Roberts Rinehart are each 
earning upwards of $40,000 a year. 
Elinor Glyn, Edith Wharton, Kathleen 
Norris, and Harold Bell Wright aren’t 
doing so poorly either, when you consider 
that they receive about $25,000 each, 
annually. 

With all these authors, the “slow come- 
slow go” type of book is preferable to 
either of the other two classes—the “easy 
come-easy go” novel or the “slow come- 
easy go” book—because the earnings are 
spread over a long period of years. Most 
of the books of today are in the “easy 
come-easy go” class because they’re here 
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today and gone tomorrow. For real fame 
and money, it is much better to write one 
or two long-lived books than to flood the 
market with second-rate, ephemeral pro- 
ductions. In other words, quality, rather 
than quantity, pays the larger dividends. 

In order to produce quality books, it is 
necessary to possess more than mere writ- 
ing ability. Experience, with the funda- 
mentals of publishing as a background, 
is of tremendous importance and, without 
it, book learning or class study has little 
or no usable value. Taking an ocean 
trip on the Leviathan will not fit one to 
write a story of the sea. Neither will a 
visit to your local airport be a sufficient 
background for an aviation story. Expe- 
rience, of the broadest nature possible, is 
necessary for every literary product of 











more than ordinary merit; and with it 
special experience, if the subject be out 
of the ordinary. 

The old days when an author rushed 
into a publisher’s office and flung down his 
manuscript with an imperious gesture as 
he boldly declared, “This is my master- 
piece!” then swept out, returning to 
his domicile to await impatiently the 
“Bravos!” of the literary critics, are long 
since forgotten. Nowadays, the publish- 
ing of a book is a co-operative venture 
upon the part of a publisher and an 
author. Just as the publisher, as part 
of his duties, must possess a knowledge 
of writing and the difficulties of the art, 
the author, as part of his obligations, 
must have a knowledge of the basic 
principles of publishing. 


Rita Wetman 


A Specialist in Dramatizing Life. 
By Friora M. Hotiy 


am WEIMAN has published many 
short stories, articles, and plays, 
and has had a majority of these stories 
adapted for the screen. She is unique, 
however, in not having cared to write a 
novel, the reason being that when an idea 
comes to her which might make a novel, 
she immediately thinks of it in terms of 
a play. For Miss Weiman is interested 
primarily in dramatizing life. She cares 
nothing for the pattern story; the ma- 
chine-made plot. Her stories must have 
an important basic idea. To write for 
entertainment alone does not appeal to 
her. Her first story appeared in the 
old Smart Set, when that magazine was 
noted for buying stories of authors who 
later became distinguished. That was her 
first thrill; her second was when The 
Saturday Evening Post bought a story 
and paid a hundred dollars more than 
they usually do to the new writer. 


Miss Weiman lives in an apartment in 
New York City with her husband, Maurice 
Marks, and an adoring father. There one 
finds the atmosphere of a happy home and 
at the same time of a practical literary 
workshop. One can step from the restful 
living room with its soft amber draperies, 
to a room full of high and mighty 
steel cabinets, resembling New York’s sky 
line. These cabinets represent the most 
complete filing system I have ever seen in 
the private home of an author. In one file 
there are cards with titles of stories, each 
bearing a number. This number indicates 
the number to look for in another file 
where may be found the original manu- 
script, with the printed copies of the story 
in this country and abroad (for Miss 
Weiman has a wide following in foreign 
countries). Note that the original manu- 
script copy is filed, a very wise protection 
for author as well as editor. To look at 
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the number of these files and their sky- 
scraping height is to realize immediately 
what an indefatigable worker is Rita 
Weiman. 

To have a genius for hard work is often 
to display genius. To realize that in- 
dustry should be linked with talent is to 
reflect the intelligence that is within you. 

Rita Weiman is indeed a hard worker. 
She labors long over her stories and plays. 
Sometimes she devotes an entire morning 
to a sentence; and much to my amazement 
I find she writes everything first in long- 
hand. This copy is turned over to her 
secretary, and when the typed copy is 
done, constant revision follows. 

Sometimes Miss Weiman discards a 
story when it is nearly finished. She may 
not like it or she may not like the way 
she has handled the idea. Sometimes she 
finds she has approached the story from 
the wrong angle, so in the scrap basket 
goes the first version and the idea is not 
touched again until the right angle has 
been discovered. 

Writers, beware of starting with the 
handicap of the wrong angle! Give the 
same idea to four authors and note that 
each author will approach the idea from 
a different angle. Four totally different 
stories may be the result. 

Miss Weiman cited “The Kick” as the 
sample of a story which started off from 
the woman’s angle. This, she discovered 
was all wrong, as it was essentially a 
man’s story. The first version was de- 
stroyed, and a new one begun from the 
man’s point of view. As soon as she sub- 
merged herself to the man’s point of view, 
she knew the story was right, for she was 
writing subjectively. 

“Voltage,” which Miss Weiman con- 
siders her best short story, appeared in 
Liberty, and was based on an actual situa- 
tion with a man in Auburn. It was under- 
stood by his family and friends that he 
was an electrician, whereas he was con- 
nected with work in the Death House in 
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Auburn Prison. When it was discovered 
what he really had to do, he was shunned 
and scorned by the townspeople. In the 
story Miss Weiman has the man commit 
suicide, as she considered that psychologi- 
cally true to the feelings and reactions 
of the man. Before Liberty published the 
story, however, the man actually com- 
mitted suicide, and this proves how im- 
portant it is to write a story true to the 
innermost thoughts and reactions of the 
characters depicted. 

Miss Weiman and her husband fre- 
quently collaborate on plays. Last 
summer, while vacationing in France, they 
planned a three-act comedy, which was 
finished in three months, taking much less 
time than is usually involved in writing 
a novel, Their method of collaboration 
is practical and workable. They plan a 
scenario as an architect plans the founda- 
tions of a house. They build bit by bit, 
and furnish to suit the sort of structure 
which will house their characters. They 
write separately, then consult each other 
over their typewritten pages. 

The theatre has always a fascination 
for Miss Weiman, and she explains this 
in part by the fact that the author sees 
her human beings come to life out of her 
ideas. 

Miss Weiman warns the author to be 
wary of how he or she bases a story on 
newspaper clippings. A brief note in a 
newspaper may suggest a story, but be 
careful not to follow the clipping too 
closely, for another author might do the 
same thing, and that is liable to start a 
hue and cry of plagiarism. Her advice 
as to technique is valuable. It should 
always be there, but the author should be 
unconscious of it. Writers should never 
intrude their personality in a story, for 
then they are apt to become stylists or 
poseurs. The characters must stand for 
and by themselves. 

Newspaper training is often far more 
important than college training, as writ- 
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ing for a newspaper teaches a writer how 
to eliminate all that is unnecessary to 
the central idea of the “story” and he 
learns very speedily how important it is 
to focus on human values and the human 
equation. 

Miss Weiman says that ideas often 
germinate from the simplest incident. A 
lizard crawling in the sunshine in Southern 
California was the motif for a story 
touching upon the type of woman who 
basks in the sunlight of luxury, refusing 
to face problems and the issues of life. 

The famous Molyneux trial for murder 
suggested Miss Weiman’s story, “Look 
Upon the Prisoner,” later produced as a 
play, “The Acquittal.” Neither contain 
any of the real elements of the Molyneux 
case, yet that case inspired both. I quote 
from Miss Weiman’s article, “The True 
Story of a Short Story,” published in 
Liberty: 

“Seldom does an author draw an actual 
person. Some peculiar characteristic of 
an acquaintance or a perfect stranger 
may interest him as fiction material. But 
his friends are too close to view objec- 
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tively or draw with his pen. Frequently, 
though, one of them will relate some 
experience that, on the instant, hits a 
chord of excitement in the author’s 
consciousness, and the chimes of creation 
sound their rhythmic call. 

“Not that the experience can be put 
down precisely as told. Never, I believe, 
is this quite possible. As a rule, merely 
an incident is related. There it is, and 
there it stops, like a train halting between 
stations, rather than going on straight 
to its destination. 

“Then there is the matter of co- 
incidence. The long arm of coincidence 
reaches out and moves the pawns on the 
chessboard of life in all sorts of fantastic 
juxtaposition. The use of this long arm 
in fiction, however, is practically tabu. 
It is, first of all, too easy a method; 
second, too unconvincing; third, too in- 
artistic. 

“For fiction purposes, the mosaics of 
plot must be built into a definite design. 
They must not be haphazardly thrown 
together, but should fit into one another. 
But first the design must be decided upon.” 


Action in the Short Story 


By WixuiaM E. Harris 


CTION is perhaps the most im- 
portant quality in the short story. 
Upon an author’s ability to weave it 
successfully into the fabric of his tales 
depends largely the question of whether 
he will sell them or not. Assuming that 
a writer has a story worth telling and 
that he knows how to put it in fairly 
presentable form, then a good story 
poorly actioned is much more difficult to 
dispose of than a poor story flowing 
swiftly with pervasive plausibility. 
Action and plot are not interchange- 
able parts. Many young writers fall into 
the error of considering them so. On the 


contrary, action in the best meaning of 
the word, and as I intend using it in this 
article, represents merely the continuous, 
unbroken thread upon which all necessary 
factors in a particular story are twined. 
It is the hardy stalk from which emerge 
the bud of character and the seed of ideas. 
Moreover, action may consist either of 
physical or mental conflict and suspense. 
Let those who write for pulp-paper mag- 
azines take heart. Well conceived, ably 
executed, their yarns can often appear 
as completely rounded and _ technically 
firm as the more literary stories printed 
in the smooth-paper periodicals. 
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Plot is the definite expression and solu- 
tion of a situation. A character faces 
certain circumstances or must make a 
decision. Novelists, while retaining unity 
of purpose and ideas, may work with the 
larger phases, expanding and developing 
a situation until they have shown all its 
facets. The short-story writer, on the 
other hand, must necessarily limit him- 
self to a less sustained fragment capable 
of being analyzed, turned inside out in a 
much shorter space. But he is at one 
with the novelist in that his action must 
flow with imevitable vigor. Many great 
story-tellers have been complex thinkers, 
but their genius lies in an ability to reduce 
their thoughts and characters to simple 
terms capable of being poured out upon 
the printed page in a liquid, white heat 
of interest,—in other words, compelling 
action. 

Action does not require continuous 
movement or a succession of new ideas 
to make it exciting. A musician once 
pointed out to me that a particularly 
beautiful and haunting “Ave Maria” 
theme did not exceed the compass of 
seven notes. I have in mind two stories 
to be found in “A Modern Galaxy,” 
edited by Dale Warren; namely, Margaret 
Ayer Barnes’ “Perpetual Care” and 
“Bailey’s Beach,” by Esther Forbes. 
Neither of these short stories has any 
action in the ordinary sense of the word. 
In the first, a wealthy woman who loves 
life is told she has only a limited time to 
live; in the second, another worldly woman 
reflects, just after the funeral of her 
husband, upon her own past life. In each 
case most of the story is told through 
a flash-back and the plot, as such, is con- 
tained in one swift, subtly ironic line at 
the close. These two stories represent the 
“significant moment” type and a very high 
order of craftsmanship ordinarily beyond 
the reach of an inexperienced writer. Yet 
they serve to show of what action consists 
in its finer moments. If we can appreciate 








the methods by which two authors, the 
while they offer highly colored character 
portraits, also lead our thoughts along 
a single slender thread, we will have made 
much progress. 

Every serious writer of short stories 
has read a great many examples of the 
story told almost exclusively by humor. 
“You Couldn’t Hate Patrick,” by Ruth 
Burr Sanborn, in a recent issue of Col- 
lier’s, illustrates very satisfactorily the 
type. It is the kind of story which many 
of the large circulation magazines find 
useful today, not only because it enter- 
tains, but because it affords an easy and 
pleasing contrast to the more serious 
varieties of fiction. The humorous short 
story, like the short-short story, is ex- 
ceedingly technical—one might almost 
say “tricky.” But here again you gain 
a concrete illustration of what action can 
mean. The quality of completeness and 
singleness of purpose it lends to any given 
story is often based on a well-flavored 
point of view on the part of the author. 
Study the short stories of “Saki” (H. H. 
Munro) in this respect. They are short- 
short stories, but do not depend on twists 
or character reversals. After reading 
one of them, story-tellers frequently ex- 
perience a slight feeling of dissatisfaction 
at the thinness of the material. Yet the 
smooth flow of action remains always 
there. “Saki” was essentially a player 
with words; not in the visual or audible 
sense of punning. Rather he picked out 
an idea and wove around it an intricate 
pattern of humor. There are sly under- 
tones that escape one’s notice during the 
first reading. To many fiction writers 
his tales have the “slightness” of the 
essay. Yet building again and again 
upon such potentially artificial, or at 
least technical, tricks as O. Henry’s sur- 
prise ending, he discovered endless varia- 
tions of how to invest his material with 
the quality that will carry the reader 
steadily forward. 
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I have tried to define action as being 
that component part of a short story 
which unifies the organization. Whether 
it is made up of selected bits of physical 
or mental action among the characters, 
or of a special mood created by the 
author, it is the single quality which links 
the arousing, the holding, and the satis- 
fying of the reader’s curiosity. If there 
is no forward movement, obviously in- 
terest will soon flag, no matter how 
absorbing or realistic are the plot, the 
characters, the ideas in themselves. But 
this only indicates how complex action 
in a short story must be. Beneath the 
first sweep of action which gives the yarn 
its air of completeness, there must be 
separate and minor links carrying for- 
ward the plot, developing the characters 
and expanding the ideas. The story- 
teller must be able to forge each of these 
separately, but so that the reader will 
view them only as a composite whole. 
Even dialogue and description have to 
be endowed with action, too. Regarding 
the first of these points, it is an old rule of 
thumb that a writer’s flare for action may 
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be roughly charted by the synonyms he 
uses for “he said.” Nevertheless, action is 
broken up into just such small details as 
this. I firmly believe the hair-line often 
separating those writers with quality 
who sell from those who do not occurs 
at exactly this point. The great writer 
knows how to invest all his story with 
movement, while his less experienced 
fellows overlook the barren spots in be- 
tween or waver from one type of action 
to another. To try to tell a Western 
yarn, for instance, in terms of psycho- 
logical movement would be fatal. This 
does not mean that characters in two- 
gun tales must be wooden and never think 
intelligently. Rather the good short- 
story writer senses the “mixture” of action 
he must use as carefully as he does that 
of gas and spark im his motor car. And 
it’s something of all this which the editor 
feels when he writes you a brief note 
explaining that your story needs more 
action. Short-story writers would do 
well to study their action as distinguished 
from mere movement of characters in one 
or more scenes. 


I regret nothing so much as the time I wasted as a young man in 











writing for the quick money rather than in laying the foundations for a 
future reputation and income. Twenty-five or thirty years ago I think I 
could have written some creditable novels. There is no surer road to success 
in any field of writing than to have your name appear on the cover of a 
book. The better the book, the greater the value to the author, of course. 
I am not speaking now in terms of immediate cash return from the novel 
itself. It is the exceptional novel that makes more than three or four 
thousand dollars for its author. One in a thousand or thereabouts becomes 
a best seller and earns big money. But let a man write one novel, which is 
accepted by a first rate publisher, and he has established an automatic 
introduction to everybody who buys the product of writers.—American Press. 
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Tue readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to this 


department, discussing articles appearing m THe WrirTeER, or 
making helpful suggestions to writers. Letters (not over four 
hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’ Forum,” 
and should contain name and address. We cannot guarantee to 
print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


Editor, the Forum: 

A well-known writer of newspaper features and 
short stories was asked, “Which is the easier to 
write—the truth or a lie?” 

Without hesitation he answered, “The lie.” 

He went on to explain his stand by telling how 
certain careless reporters would simply get the 
high points in a story and then would fill in de- 
tails from imagination rather than fact. The 
careful reporter, he contended, would spend time 
getting the story exactly as it is and would write 
the truth. The former method is the easier, but 
this writer felt that the latter, though far more 
difficult and exacting, is sure to result in the best 
writing for, as he put it, “Truth is always so 
much more convincing, so much more dramatic, 
and more amazing than any lie, even though it 
may have come from a fertile imagination.” 

It might be said that this is aside from the 
point and that here one is merely considering the 
difference between reporting and creative writing. 
Perhaps so, but whether reporting actual happen- 
ings or doing creative work, it is easier to write 
lies. It is often difficult to dig down and get the 
actual facts in reporting; and in creative writing, 
it is easier to see people and places in a super- 
ficial way than it is to observe deeply and deal 
with basic human traits—the traits which are es- 
sentially true, whether they belong to an actual 
character or have been fitted to a fictitious one 
in the mind of the writer. 

There are writers about foreign countries who 
are fakers, because faking is the easy thing. They 
know just a little about the country of which 
they write and go on glibly from these few facts, 
embellishing them with half-truths and lies. The 
more meticulous writer on such subjects will not 
state one thing unless he knows it to be a fact. 
Perhaps he has never actually visited the country 
or the people of whom he writes, but through 
hours and hours of research he knows them, and 
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what he writes is true. It would be far easier to 
make just a cursory study and then not be so 
much concerned about whether what he writes is 
true or false. 

Writing the truth does not mean that imagina- 
tion should not play an important part in the 
story. For instance, it is said of Alexander 
Dumas that, “though he essentially writes the 
truth, he does not hesitate to draw upon his 
imagination when he feels that something not 
quite actual will suit his story better. When he 
needs a hill where there is no hill, he creates 
one, but—and this is the important thing for 
every writer to realize—he does it in such a way 
that a reader who may know the vicinity cannot 
say, ‘You're a liar.’ He does not say that any 
hill exists where one is not, but goes farther and 
invents a locality which does not exist and there 
places his hill.” 

A teacher of art once put the question to his 
class, “In painting a picture, can an artist im- 
prove on nature?” 

After much discussion the conclusion at which 
the class arrived was that it is impossible for the 
artist to improve on nature as a whole, but often 
he can improve on parts of nature. He may leave 
out unlovely things in a scene from some small 
part of the world and, touching it with his rare 
imagination, he may include others which would 
fit in perfectly, though not present at the time 
of his painting it. Let an amateur paint a pic- 
ture of an old house. There it stands—rather an 
ugly thing with four dilapidated brick walls. But 
let a true artist catch a glimpse of this old home. 
His picture will be a gripping thing: he has seen 
deeper than a mere old building. His painting 
might be hard to describe, as there is so much 
in it which one feels rather than sees. Under his 
magic touch, the old home with its mellowed walls 
of crumbling brick is a lovely thing: the light and 
shadows which play about in the gnarled old 
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trees near it stir the emotions and bring memories 
to all who look upon it. 

So it is in writing. Life is greater than any 
art of expressing it, but it is often difficult to 
find material which can be used exactly in the 
form in which it is found. There are few people 
and few happenings in real life which can be used 
exactly in a story. That doesn’t mean that one 
shall write untruths. The writer must be the 
artist who sees the deeper truths and real mean- 
ing back of obvious facts. The careless observer 
might write a story telling how Mrs. Jones had 
had a quarrel with her daughter and how both of 
them were going about their own affairs, caring 
nothing for each other. But the reader wouldn't 
like this story. He would feel that it was an 
untruth, even though the writer might insist that 
he had recorded actual facts. Let an artist tell 
the same story. The cold, haughty air of the 
mother won’t deceive him: he will see that the 
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mother’s heart is aching to have her little girl 
back again. He will see that the seemingly care- 
free daughter would like nothing better than to 
break down the barriers built by pride and stub- 
bornness and run to her mother to be comforted. 

Editors are looking for the writer who knows 
how to find truths and write them. Mere facts 
aren’t enough; many a story falls flat because its 
author wasn’t able to see the big truths back of 
superficial facts. When a writer proves that he 
is an artist who can look down into human hearts 
and find the truths which are there, he can write 
stories which readers want. His situations are 
plausible, his characters true to type, if not 
actual; the results are those convincing tales which 
editors are glad to receive and for which the high- 
est rates are paid. 


Myrtle E. Labbitt. 
Detroit, Mich. 


AN IDEAL WORKROOM FOR A WRITER 


Editor, the Forum: 


My present place for work is far from ideal, 
being a well-littered desk in the corner of the 
dining room and has, in addition to this imprac- 
tical location in the house, several distracting out- 
door influences. 

The major requirements of an ideal workroom 
are, I think, light, and a lack of outside interests 
to attract the eye and ear. I suppose that such 
a room would turn out something like this—and, 
having practiced architecture and also built for 
myself and others, I speak in terms of a finished 
room as I would build it tomorrow, if I could. 

First, the size; about fourteen by twenty feet, 
I think. One needs that much “elbow room” for 
his thoughts, if not for his elbows. This room 
would have but one means of entrance, which 
would be kept locked during certain definite work- 
ing hours. 

n style, the room would be modern; not the 
zigzag and bizarre modernistic character of the 
designers who fail to catch the spirit of the mod- 
ern feeling, but the subdued modern type of beau- 
tiful simplicity. It would be plain and unobtru- 
sive, depending on proportion and texture, 
rather than meaningless detail, for its charm. The 
walls would be gray-green, I think,—not very gray 
—with the ceiling a lighter green. I choose green 
because it has proven to be a color which one 
can live with day after day without tiring, and 
because it rests and soothes the eyes. 

The source of light, which is all-important, 
would be high windows covering practically all 
the north wall; a twenty-foot side. Light curtains 
would control the amount of light admitted, but 
sun would never enter, unless through a skylight, 
which I would keep covered when the room was 
in use. Twelve years of creative work in other 
lines have shown me the fallacy of direct sun- 
light in a room where one’s eyes are used much 
in close work. These windows might be made to 


open, but only in part. And—this is important— 
they would be entirely frosted to a height well 
above the eye. At this point I hear some one 
say, “Just like a prison. He could not even see 
out.” But I do not want to see out, for when 
I do, I see interesting but distracting things 
which I want to write about, instead of the work 
at hand. 

I want to be able to raise my eyes from my 
work and form my mental pictures against the 
wall’s green surface, undisturbed by the distract- 
ing thought of how terrible the design on the 
wall paper is, or by, perhaps, a picture of a white- 
winged ship which I would be wishing could carry 
me away to some strange shore. 

The furnishings would be meager, Spartan mod- 
ern in their simplicity, but practical in their de- 
sign and placing. Basicly, they would divide 
themselves into two groups, the work group and 
the relaxation group. The work group would be 
a desk and chair, nothing more; and the other 
group, where I could correct, amplify, and make 
notes on new work, would be merely an easy chair, 
—but not too easy—a table to write on, a lap- 
board, and a footstool for comfort in daydream- 
ing. On the wall opposite the windows and within 
easy reach of either group, would be a bookcase, 
filing cabinet, and supply case. That is all; no 
shelves, no telephone, no pictures, no mirrors, no 
bric-a-brac, aes visitors, for this is a work- 
room. 

But all these are dreams in themselves, and 
here I am with a jangling telephone at my elbow 
and several hundred screaming youngsters in the 
schoolyard over the back fence. My desk is clut- 
tered and untidy, but I seem to bear it all and 
work just the same. So after all, I suppose, the 
very best place for one to work is the very place 
one has. Don’t you? 

Stanwood N. Rogers. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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THE VALUE OF CONCENTRATION 


Editor, the Forum: 


Discussions of writer’s working conditions are 
interesting and theories differ as widely as the 
habits and experiences of the writers offering 
their observations. In the various discussions ap- 
pearing in The Forum, there is one element that 
is never mentioned. To me it is the one factor 
making the discussions of working conditions 
interesting. 

Because of this factor, the argument that 
austere conditions are more favorable to literary 
production than those of ease is rendered nega- 
tive. The contention that the confusion and noise 
of the newspaper office offers the greatest stimu- 
lus to production is modified. The plea for soli- 
tude, peace, and quiet becomes but incidental in 
its consideration. This factor is concentration, 
the power to withdraw from all distractions, and 
it is this ability to concentrate that determines 
the writer’s output more than any other. 

If you were a concert musician, you would find 
yourself in a different and strange environment 
all the days and nights of your concert season, 
but you would go through your program and 
nothing could daunt you. If you were a surgeon, 
you would find yourself called upon to use your 
skill in all sorts of familiar and unfamiliar places 
and under ali kinds of conditions. I know a 
surgeon who was informed, just as one case was 
being wheeled out of the operating room and the 
next case being wheeled in, that his home was on 





Editor, the Forum: 


FINDING THE FACTS 





One of the important things in article writing 
is knowing your facts. There is an unlimited 
source of material for articles all about us, and 
almost any subject based upon facts and pre- 
sented in an interesting manner will find a mar- 
ket. There is a story in every living thing and, 
likewise, there is material for an article in every 
single fact. 

Your daily newspaper offers a goodly supply 
of facts and inspiration upon current happenings 
and family sentiment. There is material in it for 
articles from every point of view. There are 
ideas about everything from “Why Taxes Are So 
a to “Why Companionate Marriage Is a 

‘0 ” 

haatiele good source is an encyclopedia. If one 
does not happen to own one, a little newspaper 



















fire. In that brief interval before turning to the 
case before him, the only thoughts that he per- 
mitted himself were that he hoped his dog would 
be rescued and that he need not worry, even at 
that moment, about the insurance. 

For the surgeon, for the concert artist, for the 
writer, the formula for success in work is one and 
the same—concentrate. 

I know writers who surround themselves with 
beautiful things that interest them, but these 
never distract them while they are at work. 
I know one writer who has a little one-room studio 
by the sea. The tiny dooryard garden just out- 
side is not only a joy to her at all times, but a 
welcome place to get rid of nervous energy while 
her mind is struggling with an idea. This writer 
takes an idea with her on a long swim or a walk, 
When she returns to her typewriter, she produces 
an article needing very little revision. She can 
concentrate, and does, whenever there is an idea 
to work out. 

Certainly, in the matter of working conditions, 
the writer is the most free of all craftsmen, 
Imagination can be taken along anywhere. That 
is the best part of it all. Imagination, a sensi- 
tiveness to life, and the power to concentrate,— 
are these not the prime requisites? If one has a 
well-developed ability to concentrate, one may 
have any sort of workshop one may choose. 


Ellen Fulton, 
Scranton, Pa. 


advertisement might locate a good used one which 
could be bought for a nominal sum. 

Study magazines and advertisements for inter- 
esting facts. Pictures very often bring to mind 
an idea which can be developed. 

Your librarian can furnish you with books on 
practically every subject and you can read most 
of the current magazines at your library. 

You can write to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., for a list of 
pamphlets which you can obtain without cost. 
For example, subjects as “Eggs at Any Meal,” 
“Roses for the Home,” and “Lettuce Growing,” 
offer a wealth of material and facts which may 
help you to write articles that are interesting and 
salable. First, find your facts; then find your 
markets. 

Katherine Maurine Haaf,, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



























The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the inside covers of Tue Writer. 


Tue Amateur GOLFER AND SPoRTSMAN 
—529 So. 7th St., Mimneapolis, Minn., is 
a monthly publication interested in arti- 
cles featuring personalities and pastimes 
of the Northwest. Short, sophisticated, 
editorial material is accepted, but nothing 


of a fiction type. “While it is not strictly 
a district magazine, our needs for outside 


material are very limited.” Payment is 
usually made on publication, at the rate 
of about one and one-half cents a word. 
Virginia Safford, general manager. 


Arcosy—280 Broadway, New York, uses 
short stories, novelettes, and serials. 
Action and adventure of all types, from 
all parts of the world, with the interest 
centering about the American hero, are 
desired. Stories of dangerous industries, 
unusual plots, Oriental, South Seas, 
tropics, Army, Navy, sea, sports, busi- 
ness, foreign legion, crime, mystery, and 
far North are themes that will receive 
consideration. In Western stories, an 
unusual and strong plot is wanted. 
Fantastic stories of the convincing 
pseudo-scientific type and interplanetary 
stories are also used. Taboos predomi- 
nant woman interest or feminine view- 


point. Romantic plot must be subordi- 
nate. Length limits: short stories, 1,000 
to 7,500 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
20,000 words; serials, 20,000 to 60,000 
words. Pays one and one-half cents a 
word up, on acceptance. Don Moore, 
managing editor. 


Beauty CuLttureE—11 West 42nd St., 
New York, “is looking for success articles 
covering the business career and success 
of owners of successful beauty shops. 
Articles should not run over 1,000 words. 
A photograph of the shop owner and, if 
possible, a photograph of the shop should 
accompany the article.” Pays five dollars 
per article, on publication. R. H. Lucas, 
general manager. 


Tue Brrtzoarpv — 25 Opera Pl., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is a weekly using special arti- 
cles concerning theatrical, motion pic- 
ture, and show world subjects for its 
four special seasonal numbers. Such 
articles are only written on assignment. 
Query editor before submitting material. 
Wilfred J. Riley, editor. 


Buape anp Lepcer—510 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill., needs “good, clean 
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fiction of the romance, adventure, or 
‘happiness’ class—especially fiction with 
a small-town background, ranging from 
1,000 to 3,500 words in length.” Sex 
and problem stories not desired. Excep- 
tionally strong short-short stories, 1,000 
to 1,650 words, also wanted. Pays one 
and one-half to five cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance. William Fleming French, editor. 


CurisTIAN EnpEavor Worip — 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass., desires short 
stories, serials, verse, religious articles, 
and illustrated general articles. Buys 
American rights. Sets length limit for 
short stories at 2,500 words, and at about 
600 words for articles. Pays one-half 
cent a word for prose and one dollar a 
stanza for verse, on acceptance. Carlton 
M. Sherwood, editor. 


Detective Story Macazine—79 Seventh 
Ave., New York, is in the market for 
detective and mystery short stories up to 
5,000 words; novelettes up to 25,000 
words; and serials up to 80,000 words, in 
12,000-word installments; also articles on 
crime, etc., from 300 to 2,500 words. F. 
E. Blackwell, editor; Dorothy C. Hub- 
bard, associate editor. 


Epworth Era—810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is a young people’s magazine 
of religious culture of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. Interested in arti- 
cles dealing with subjects that will appeal 
to such a group. The religious need 
governs selection of material. The usual 
type of fiction for boys and girls is not 
acceptable. The shorter the manuscript, 
the more likely it is to find acceptance. 
Payment is made on acceptance, at a 
minimum rate of five dollars a thousand 
words, depending upon quality. Fitz- 
gerald S. Parker, editor. 


Extra Monry—510 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., wants stories of house-to- 


house selling, and those with “success” or 
individual experiences in earning money 
in spare time are also desired. Good 
photographs of the person concerned 
should be sent with manuscript. How 
some one started making extra money 
is more important than stories of great 
achievement. Pays one and one-half to 
five cents a word, on acceptance. William 
Fleming French, editor. 


Gotrers Macazine—506 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., needs articles about 
different phases of the game of golf, in- 
struction, golf courses, personalities, etc. 
Length limit, 1,500 to 2,000 words. Rate 
of payment varies, on _ publication. 
Warren Brown, editor; E. M. Adams, 
managing editor. 


InpustriaL Arts anp VocaTionaL Epvu- 
caTIon—129 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., welcome articles on industrial arts, 
vocational education, manual training, 
and related subjects. These articles 
should be from 500 to 38,000 words. 
Problems and projects made in school 
shops are desired on the following sub- 
jects: woodworking, turning, pattern- 
making, machine-shop practice, sheet 
metal work, forging, foundry work, auto 
mechanics, auto electricity, electricity, 
architectural and mechanical drawing, 
printing, bookbinding, concrete work, 
farm mechanics, home mechanics, and 
other lines of industrial arts work. A 
description of constructed problems, not 
over 250 words, should include a good 
working drawing. Pays about one-half 
cent a word, usually on acceptance. John 
J. Metz, editor. 


Junior CuHuRIsTIAN EnpEAvor Worip— 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass., wants 
short stories of 1,500 words; six to ten- 
chapter serials; and miscellaneous mate- 
rial to interest young people. Pays one- 
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half cent a word, on acceptance. Carlton 
M. Sherwood, editor. 


Karemwoscore—702 No. Vernon St., 
Dallas, Texas, submits the following 
market needs: “We need more good 
poetry, as we expect to continue to main- 
tain our reasonably high standard. The 
work of well-known writers is used. At 
the same time, we give especial encourage- 
ment to beginners, having introduced a 
number of them each month since we 
began publication. We use all types of 


verse, and practically all lengths; how- 
ever, generally speaking, we probably 
give preference to the brief, rhymed forms, 
partly, of course, for lack of space.” 


Prize Offers 


American Humane Epvucation Society 
—180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass., 
offers $50 and $25 for the best original, 
short, one-act plays illustrating kindness 
to animals, suitable for presentation in 
schools. Action must be simple, effective, 
and stage requirements easy to meet. 
Length, including stage directions and 
explanations, not less than 1,500 words 
nor more than 2,000 words. Number of 
characters, not less than five nor more 
than fifteen. Manuscripts must be type- 
written on one side only, with full name 
and address at top of first page of text, 
above title. Do not send letters of ex- 
planation nor any sheets other than those 
used for text. No manuscript will be 
returned unless accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Contest 
closes April 25, 1931. Send manuscripts 
to the office of the Secretary, as above. 
The Society will buy any manuscripts, 
not winning a prize, which are found 
available for publication. The winning 
plays will be published in leaflet form and 
sold in connection with the annual Be 
Kind to Animals Week. If the judges 


Payment is made only in prizes. Whitney 
Montgomery, Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
editors. 


Movie Romances—510 North Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., specializes in true 
stories of romances among the film folk. 
Both celebrities and little known members 
of the film colony are featured. All 
articles must be authentic, and acceptable 
to the parties about whom they are 
written.” Sex angle taboo. Stories of 
adventure, romance, and humor, with 
“movie” background are the fiction re- 
quirements. Pays one and one-half to 
five cents a word, on acceptance. William 
Fleming French, editor. 


and Awards 


do not consider any manuscripts sub- 
mitted worthy of a prize, no awards will 
be made. 

Attantic Monruiy Press and Littte, 
Brown anp Company offer $10,000 in 
cash for the most interesting and distinc- 
tive novel submitted before February 1, 
1932. The offer is for book rights only, 
$5,000 as an outright prize and $5,000 
as an advance on account of royalties. 
Dramatic and motion-picture rights are 
retained by the author. The manuscript 
must be unpublished, unserialized, in Eng- 
lish, and from 50,000 to 200,000 words. 
Serialization in the Atlantic Monthly will 
be arranged for, independently, if desir- 
able, but the publishers state the award 
is expressly designed for a book. For full 
particulars, address The Prize Novel 
Competition, Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Cottece Humor—1050 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill., offers monthly prizes of $25, 
$15, $10, $5, and twenty of $1 for best 
titles to what you consider the best story 
in each issue of the magazine. Address. 
Title Editor, as above. 
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InTERNATIONAL Mark Twain Sociery— 
Webster Groves, Missouri, in its fourth 
annual contest, is offering a prize of $15 
for the best letter on “My Idea of an 
International Literary Society.” Length 
limit: 400 words or less. Closing date, 
June 1, 1931. Cyril Clemens, President. 


Liserty Werexty—220 East 42nd St., 
New York, offers $100 each week for the 
best question and $200 each week for the 
best answers on problems of conduct. 
Problems should be 150 words or less. 
Answers should be less than 1,000 words. 
Preference will be given to brevity. 
Address both problems and answers to 
Prosuems, P. O. Box 556, Grand Central 
Station, New York, N. Y. Be sure to 
give full name and address. 


Linerty Weexity—220 East 42nd St., 
New York, offers $100 for short-short 
stories not over 1,200 words in length. 
Use one side of paper only, and typewrite 
manuscript if possible, although hand- 


written material is permitted. Enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope for rejected 
manuscripts. Address SnHorr Snort 
Srortes, Liserty WEEKLY, as above. 


KaLemoscorpe—702 No. Vernon St., 
Dallas, Tex., offers book publication of a 
volume of not less than 36 pages and not 
more than 80 pages submitted by an 
author whose work has been published in 
Kaleidoscope or will be during 1931, and 
who has not previously had a book of 
poems published. MSS. must be original 
and typewritten. Contestants must keep 
complete copy of work submitted. First- 
class postage must be prepaid on each 
MS. and sufficient postage included for 
its return. Title of book and author’s 
full name and address, followed by a list 
of titles in the collection, should form the 
first page of the MS. Any poems 
previously published in a copyrighted 
publication must be accompanied by per- 


mission for inclusion in this collection. 
The winning book will be published on a 
ten per cent. royalty basis and will be 
advertised through Kaleidoscope, and re- 
view copies will be sent to twenty-five or 
more publications. The first edition will 
probably be not less than 250 copies. 
The decision of the judges and editors will 
be final. Editors cannot enter into cor- 
respondence about the MSS. or make com- 
ments or criticisms. MSS. may be sub- 
mitted during August and September. 
Closing date, Oct. 1, 1931. 


Karemoscorpe—702 No. Vernon St., 
Dallas, Tex., offers monthly prizes as 
follows: $1 for the best cinquain, $1 
for the best couplet, $1 for the best quat- 
rain, $1 for the best poem by a beginner, 
and $1 for the best poem in a brief form 
not specified. Where a winner is not a 
subscriber, a subscription to the magazine 
for six months will be given instead of the 
cash prize. In its Better Poetry Contest, 
Kaleidoscope offers prizes of $100, $50, 
$30, and $20 for the four best poems 
appearing from January through Decem- 
ber, 1931. Prizes of $5, $3, and $2 will 
be given to beginning poets whose work 
appears worthy to the editors. In the 
Dollar-A-Line Contest, a prize of $1 will 
be given for the winning line for a com- 
posite poem which began in August, 1930. 
The poem is to be written in couplet 
form, in iambic pentameter. Lines sub- 
mitted must be original and previously 
unpublished and must reach the editors 
of Kaleidoscope not later than the 
twentieth of each month. 


Tue Rostcrvctan Macazine—Mt. Ec- 
clesia, Oceanside, Calif., offers $35, $25, 
$15, and two prizes of $5 for mystical 
stories, philosophical articles, astrological 
articles, and articles on scientific diet and 
health. Length, not less than 2,500 
words. At top of first page write 
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“Manuscript Competition,” also name, 
address, and number of words. Closing 
date, Apr. 1, 1931. 


The judges of the Mark Twain Quotation 
Contest awarded the prize to Nellie O. 
Miller of Grants Pass, Oregon. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY—Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 in addition to 
book royalties for most interesting, unpublished work 
(not fiction) dealing with the American scene sub- 
mitted before May 1, 1931. See July, 1930, WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1931. See July, 1930, WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, St. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prizes: 
$50 for best sonnet appearing from May—June, 1930 
through March—April, 1931, $25 for best poem appear- 
ing in each issue during 1931. See April and July, 
1930, and January, 1931, WRITER. 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA and PLAY DE- 
PARTMENT OF LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—$500 
advance royalty, amateur acting rights, and profes- 
sional production of winning full-length play; $100 
advance royalty and preliminary try-out production 
by American Academy of Dramatic Arts of New York 
City for winning one-act George Washington play; 
$150 advance royalty and production of winning 
religious play by Pilgrim Players of Evanston. MSS. 
of full-length and one-act plays must be submitted 
to State Centers, to be announced later. Religious 
plays and plays from England and Canada to be sent 
to Mrs. A. Starr Best, Contest Chairman, 828 Michi- 
gan Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Closes March 31, 1931. See 
February WRITER. 


FLEET’S and BOOKWISE—Thomas Fleet Co., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. $10 each month for 
letter which is most valuable addition to magazine 
as information, opinion, or entertainment. Limit, 500 
words. See February WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Aplpication by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
See November, 1930, WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S&St., Dallas, 
Texas. $1 for each line accepted in the “Dollar-A- 
Line Contest.” See July and October, 1930, WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March, 1930, WRITER. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—15 Gramercy Park, New 
York. $3,000 for best work on “The Soul of America” 
written between March 31, 1930 and April 1, 1931. 
Any literary form may be used. See May, 1930, 
WRITER. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 


New York. $10 monthl rize plus s 
best idea for motorists. cae " cannery peed 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD ESSAY CONTEST—71 West 
47th St., New York. $10,000 prize for best explana- 
tion of how “Judaism can, without impairing its in- 
tegrity, best adjust itself to and influence modern 
life”’ $1,500 prize open only to college students. 


Contest closes March 31, 1931. Consult J ° 
Prize Offers. meeg rtd 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE—597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$1,000 and $500 for best narrative of 2,500 to 6,000 
words, on an aspect of American life. Closes June 20, 


1931. Address MSS. to Contest Editor. See Feb 
WRITER, re 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 1930, 
WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 


Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months, 

THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 


Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE—1926 Broadway, New 
York. Prizes of $5,000, $2,000, $1,000, two of $500, 
and two of $250 for true stories written in first person, 
based on facts happening in the lives of the writers 
or to people of their acquaintance. Limit, 2,500 words. 
Address MSS. to True Story Manuscript Contest, 
Dept. 5-C, as above. Closes March 31, 1931. See 
February WRITER. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Miss Marion Salley, Orangeburg, S. C. $250 for un- 
published story not over 6,000 words founded on life 
of the early colonists in Virginia or one of the other 
Southern States, bringing out in fictional form the 
contribution made by this section of the country to 
American history. Submit MS. under pen name, 
before June 15, 1931. See January WRITER. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS—National Ameri- 
canization Headquarters, 32 Union Sq., New York. 
Prizes valued at $100, $50, $25, $15, and $10 for essay 
on “Has the Time Arrived for Greater Disarmament?; 
in other words, Should We Cease to Carry Out the 
Principles of Preparedness?"’; prizes valued at $50, 
$20, $10, and $5 for essay on ‘“‘Will a More Restricted 
Immigration Mean Greater Prosperity for American 
Labor?”; a solid gold medal, a solid silver medal, and 
a solid bronze medal for essays on “‘Where Was the 
First Stars and Stripes Made and Flown?” Length 
limit, 1,000 words. MSS. must be handwritten. Open 
to any American citizen. Contest closes April 27, 
1931. See January WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue American Roap to Cuttrure. By 
George S. Counts. New York: The 
John Day Company. 


Review by Corinne Remschel 


The presses of the great publishing 
houses are pouring off criticisms of every 
phase of American life, and most of them 
are just so much paper and ink, but one 
which has recently appeared is unusual 
because of its challenge to American 
people as to their highly praised educa- 
tional system. It is “The American Road 
to Culture,” written by a man who is an 
authority on educational problems. This 
is indeed a thought-provoking analysis of 
American life in terms of what the schools 
are teaching the children of this age. 

In this book, which is being recognized 
as one of the five or six most important 
books on education which have appeared 
in America in the twentieth century, Mr. 
Counts opens up a new pathway of 
thought for those who really think 
seriously of modern educational problems. 
He has made a broad social and theo- 
retical interpretation of American educa- 
tion, trying to abstract from American 
social and educational practices the 
principles and ideas that shape the con- 
duct and evolution of education in the 
United States. 

The author has made some startling 
observations, but he has the courage of 
his convictions, and is trying to do his 
part in making education socially more 
effective. Mr. Counts, who by training 
and experience is well fitted for his task, 
has written a book that is a treasure- 
trove for the thoughtful reader. He has 
gathered actual facts, and recorded them 
in an interesting and graphic manner. 
His book is not too simply written to be 
ineffective, and yet is not so cluttered up 
with technicalities as to be out of the 


reading range of the layman, so to speak. 

Prevalent American customs and prac- 
tices are boldly struck at, and this book 
will in all probability start a train of 
thought which will be far-reaching and 
of vast importance in its results. 


Writtnc ror Proritr. By Donald 
Wilhelm. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1930. 


Reviewed by S. Bradley Pruden 


In this day when time is king and one 
must do so many things in a day to earn 
a living (writing included), it is a god- 
send to find a book with as many valuable 
assets as exist in “Writing for Profit.” 
I had gone to the Public Library in search 
of just such a book, a year ago, and 
found to my sorrow that it would necessi- 
tate my borrowing six books to obtain 
all the information that Mr. Wilhelm 
presents so concisely in his book. Here 
are assembled the words of writers who 
have “arrived.” Here they reveal to the 
beginner all the secret formulas that other 
professions keep so zealously to them- 
selves. Here editors and publishers make 
clear their reasons for buying and print- 
ing the stories and articles that we read. 
Here for a few hours’ reading one may 
obtain all the inspiration necessary to 
start one off on that new story, or the 
revising of the old one. 

The author says that his book is meant 
to be a professional book to help the new 
writer who has to get on alone. Might 
it not be true that such a book could also 
prove interesting and enlightening to some 
of the vast audience the writer knows 
only as his “public”? There are people 
who have never turned molten copper 
into fine strand wire, yet they are tre- 
mendously interested in the way in which 
it is done. It is possible that, had the 
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author selected (or his publishers) the 
title, “How They Did It,” this book, 
“Writing for Profit,” would have proved 
valuable to both producer and consumer. 

There has always been doubt in the 
minds of the new writers concerning the 
kind of writing they should undertake. 
This has been so largely because new 
writers have not been familiar with the 
requirements of the various classes of 
writing. There has been drawn such a 
fine line of demarcation between these 
that many writers have wasted valuable 
years trying for success in the fields of 
writing for which they were least adapted. 
If Mr. Wilhelm’s book does nothing more 
than to emphasize more clearly the needs 
of each branch of the profession, it has, 
I think, performed a most valuable service. 


THe Wanverer oF Liverroot. By John 
Masefield. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930. 


Reviewed by Lilian E. Haislip 


Masefield, poet laureate of England, 
has written often and vividly of the sea, 
choosing to present the glamor of those 
who go down to the sea in ships in verse 
form. But in this volume he has effected 
the wedding of prose and verse in unique 
fashion to tell the story of the supposedly 
luckless Wanderer, built in 1890 at Liver- 
pool by W. H. Potter. 

In the first half of the volume, the poet 
has gone into all the minute details of the 
building and launching of the ship, her 
various voyages and the disasters of each, 
and the final wrecking as she was run 
down by the German steamer, Gertrude 
Woermann. These details are given 
prosily as gleaned from many sources. 
In the description of the building of the 
vessel, the writer has omitted no detail 
of construction and material used. Any 
but a shipbuilder or a seaman must needs 
find these details tedious. 

As the author himself savs, “the events 
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set down are often dull and trivial. In 
voyage after voyage, some thirty-five men 
were shut up together in her, to come out 
in turn to work her, to quarrel, toil, sleep, 
sing, get wet through, to curse her soul 
and make her a wonder of beauty. All 
the time she marched the waters and 
rolled her spars through an arc, and 
made men marvel and rejoice. Like all 
ships, she had a life; effort of man had 
given her a soul. She is remembered to- 
day when many of those others are for- 
gotten because she had that about her 
which made men mind her. She was the 
last strain of that song; it was all summed 
up in her; she was the perfect ship of the 
day. Of all the many marvelous ships of 
that time, she moves me the most as the 
strongest, the loveliest, and the one I am 
gladdest to have seen.” 

But the real beauty and glamor of the 
sea, and of this queenly ship which rode 
down the gales, are contained in the in- 
imitable Masefield verses, which interrupt 
and conclude the volume, completing this 
epic Iliad of the Wanderer. Here is 
described the setting forth: 


Her pinnacled splendour moved westward 
among the gray gulls, 

Past steamers at anchor, whose stewards 
stoppt work as she passt, 

Past steamers bound outwards or inwards, 
whose horns blew salute 

By barges, tan-sailed, lipping under, and 
schooners from sea, 

Past a white-masted ship, towing in, 
flaunting colors out. 


Then comes the storm which tore her proud 
sails to shreds: 

The night was all anger, all banded to 
stop her advance. 

And like a red stag of the forest, who 
comes from the glens, 

Tossing his many tined antlers, adventuring 
softly 

Downhill to the beaches, from hunger of salt 
of the rock, 

And there is engulfed in a quicksand all 
sodden with wet springs 

And struggles, but cannot escape, being 
sunk to the knee, 

So struggled the Wanderer held by the 
rush of the storm. 
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Then the verses take up the story of 
Liverpool, with its teeming sea-front 
life: the northern merchants that bring 
in their cargoes, the eastern merchants, 
the southern merchants, and the western 
merchants; the sailors’ answers to the 
warnings of Liverpool. The various 
factors that go to make up a ship’s con- 
struction and life on board are poetically 
interpreted. 

Not the least of the book’s attractions 
are the illustrations. Noteworthy among 
these is the reproduction of the water 
color, “The Wanderer,” by J. W. Spur- 
ling. There are, besides, numerous actual 
photographs of the ship, her builder, and 
her crews, and charts and maps showing 
the building design. 

No biography of a personal life could 
be more complete or more absorbing than 
this story of an inanimate object which 
the poet has made to live and breathe, 
until even the most land-bound inlander 
among us must feel some quickening of 
the pulses at beauty so triumphant. 


ApJECTIVES—AND OrHEerR Worps. By 
Ernest Weekly, M. A. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1930. 


Reviewed by Margaret Clare Sadd 


“Adjectives—and Other Words” is an 
erudite exposition of the history of va- 
rious words. The chapters of this volume 
are a compilation of articles by the 
author, previously published im leading 
magazines of England and America. 
Quoting the author: “All have been re- 
vised and corrected, some slightly pruned 
and others considerably extended.” 

Early journalists appended numerous 
adjectives to each noun in an effort to 
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increase their meager remuneration—“a 
penny a line.” In modern parlance, this 
practice is known as “padding.” The 
definitions of many adjectives have been 
changed; a few have undergone several 
changes. 

Concerning the history of the dic- 
tionary, we are informed the first efforts 
were probably made by the early Roman 
students. Especially interesting is the 
chapter devoted to the account of the 
Oxford Dictionary. “Actual inception of 
the work dates from 1859, when Coleridge 
hoped to begin publication in two years.” 
Forty-four years were required. 

The factors responsible for our vocabu- 
lary are legion. A few mentioned are: 
national sports, foreign languages, the 
baby, not infrequently typographical 
errors in early works, and misunder- 
standings. 

Chapter VII will appeal to those 
familiar with the streets of London, or 
planning their first trip abroad. The 
names of many streets had queer begin- 
nings, e. g., the sapid implication of “Pud- 
ding Lane” refers to the refuse from the 
slaughter houses in the vicinity. 

New words and phrases are added to 
our kaleidoscopic language, others altered 
—slightly or beyond recognition—and 
those outgrown discarded. Occasionally 
prominent writers coin words or phrases. 
They also popularize the use of others. 
The majority, however, filter into the 
language from obscure sources. 

Scientists are responsible for the 
greatest number of new words, although 
most of their contributions to the 
language interest only their colleagues. 

Obvious tedium of reading this volume 
is dispelled by frequent witticisms. 





Reviews may be about any book published within a year, but must be 
limited to 400 words in verse or prose; typewritten, and contain full title, 
name of author and publisher, and publication date. Regular rates will be 
paid. Reviews not accepted will be returned when accompanied by stamped, 


addressed return envelope. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“And now, on the solid pedestal made by “The 
Mediaeval Stage’ and “The Elizabethan Stage,’ Mr. 
Chambers erects the monument he has been fash- 
ioning in his mind from the start, ‘William 
Shakespeare.’ 

“This work, in two volumes, called ‘William 
Shakespeare, A Study of Facts and Problems,’ 
takes its place immediately as the most authorita- 
tive account of the man, his poems, his family, 
his environment, his contemporary reputation. The 
chief biographies in English preceding that of Mr. 
Chambers are by Halliwell-Phillips, Sidney Lee, 
and Professor Joseph Quincy Adams.” As I Lixe 
Ir. By William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s for 
February. 


“This (Voltaire) is without question one of the 
best one-volume biographies of Voltaire in Eng- 
lish. It is very well written, and takes into ac- 
count the latest researches. Mr. Vulliamy does 
not attempt to criticize Voltaire’s works in detail, 
but his general criticisms are very shrewd. Vol- 
taire, he points out, was a man of limited cul- 
ture and sympathies. . What he said, better 
men than he had said long before him, but none 
said it with greater effect on the general public.” 
Cuecx List or New Booxs. The American Mer- 
cury for February. 


“The collecting of first editions of American 
books has always lagged far behind the collecting 
of English works, but within recent years th: fine 
printing on this side and the renewed inter-st in 
American literary beginnings have revived the 
search for old American books. We now have the 
added testimony of an English bookman, Richard 
Curle, that this is important, and in ‘Collecting 
American First Editions: Its Pitfalls and Its 
Pleasures, he has outlined the subject with much 
detail.” Amonc THE New Booxs. By Harry 
Hansen. Harper’s Magazine for February. 


“We find this story (‘The Secret Cave,’ by 
Florence McClung Everson and Howard Everson) 
particularly pleasing because there are so few 
stories for little boys in which there is a real ele- 
ment of mystery and adventure. It is also seldom 
that a realistic story for young children is so at- 
tractively illustrated.” Booxs ror Boys anp Grr1s. 
By Alice Dalgliesh. The Parents’ Magazine for 
February. 


“We know Sam Pepys, the engaging theatre- 
goer and liar, with his weakness for pigeon pies 
and pretty women, his zest for both transgression 
and repentance. We know the day-to-day life of 
London that is the ink of his pen. . . . But there 
is a wealth of facts about the relations of the 
outward Mr. Pepys with the world and what the 
world thought that have never been popularly 
presented, and now Mr. Drinkwater has done it 


in ‘Pepys: His Life and Character.” AvurHors 
AnD Booxs. F. F. The Golden Book Magazine 
for February. 


“Conversation is a gentle art and a very old- 
fashioned one. . . . What a pity it has gone by, 
its place taken by the series of explosive mono- 
syllables that make up modern talk... . 

“Suppose that the extra couple asked in for 
bridge prefer to exchange ideas rather than ace- 
kings, and sons and daughters enlarge their 
vocabulary of standard words beyond a mocking 
‘Sez-you!’ 

“It might be painful for the first year. The 
voices of the dumb learning to speak are rarely 
harmonious and the power of expression is given 
to few. But, in the end, talk might return, good 
talk, amusing talk, and its echo would find its 
way to the literature of the time. May we be 
there to applaud and to raise our shout with that 
of the multitude.” Tse Book Case. By Lydia 
Chapin Kirk. The Junior League Magazine for 
February. 


“Incomparably the best jungle picture made so 
far, “Trader Horn’ will stand, where censors do 
not gu! it, high among the pictures of this or 
any year. It contains a great deal of savagery, 
with a love story for sweetening.” Cinema. Time 
for February 2nd. 


“In 1914, when I had been writing librettos 
for thirty years, I was asked by Channing Pol- 
lock and the late Rennold Wolf to go with them 
to Washington to appear as a witness in a suit 
brought against them for alleged plagiarism. 
A playwright had accused them of stealing the 
plot of a musical comedy, which is my idea of 
petty larceny. To prove that I was an expert in 
plagiarism, the attorney for the defense asked: 
‘How many musical plays have you written? 

“I might have declined to answer on the ground 
that it would incriminate me, but nervousness 
made me defiant, and I replied, ‘About two hun- 


dred”” I Kxnew Toem Wuen—By Harry B. 
Smith. The Saturday Evening Post for Feb- 
ruary 7th. 


“As he states in his crisp, amusing introduc- 
tion (‘H. G. Wells, by Geoffrey West), H. G. 
Wells not only assisted his biographer by giving 
him access to all the necessary facts; he did what 
was more important—gave Mr. West full license 
to use them as he pleased. The result is a study 
more candid and more valuable than the usual 
biography of a living man. However much he 
admires, Geoffrey West is not dazzled. He be- 
lieves, and says so, that Wells’ work has suf- 
fered from his inward conflict between intuition 
and intellect, that the artist has been regrettably 
thwarted and displaced by the scientist.” Oprnions 
asout Booxs. The Forum for February. 
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